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THE STANWOOD FAMILY. 


The Stanwood Family; or the History of the American 
Tract Society. Revised by the Publishing Commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society. 
Sold at the Depository, No. 24 Cornhill, Boston. 

(Exrracr.] 
In some heathen places, where a few Tracts 


have been distributed among the people, so great | 
has been the interest awakened in their perusal, | 
that they have come to the missionaries, stating | 


that they had travelled two hundred miles to o: 
tain more. 

Charles. But, mother, how could ignorant hea- 
then read Tracts in our language? 

Mother. They could not: but you must remem- 
ber, more than one twentieth part of the globe 
speak the English language; and in India are 
many English and American residents, among | 


} Mrs, Stanwood looked around attentively upon 


2 


| Charles’s complete satisfaction, till at length one | markably fertile, or beaviiful, or for some other 
|more lowly and ungraceful than the rest, threw | reason, had for along period been denuminated 
‘him from his balance, and he was just rolling on|the Garden. I soon arrived at the humble man- 
'the carpet, when Charles interrupted the story. | sion which contained the afflicted object of my 
Henry was mortified at his misfortune—but most | solicitude. It stood upon an elevated knoll, that 
| of all, that he was thought to feel so little interest | commanded a view of all those different points 
|in his mother’s narrative, as not to keep his eyes | of interest just alluded to, and partially cmbcw- 
lopen. Rover, puss and Ann, on eneuiagaien | ered in a clump of native forest tress. | imme- 
were found to be no more interested than Henry, diately entered with the full assurance of mect- 
‘for they too were asleep. But the general stir) ing, what I had always met with in other jlaces, 
/ soon awoke all. the kindest reception. The house centaincd but 
}two rooms. The one in which I found myself 
jeu young auditors a moment. Emily saw the | standing, was plainly but comfortably furnished. 
‘glance and laughingly said, ‘She hoped her | The first object that struck my attention was the 
|mother was so good a physiognomist as to dis- | sick mother, seated in a low chair, and reclining 
bwigi no predisposition in her countenance to against her bed. As she discovered me, she 
like unmannerly conduct with the little oncs— | made a feeble effort to rise, but I prevented her 
| for she was sure, nature would allow her eyes! by hastily stepping forward and giving her my 
to be open no wider than they were at prescnt.’| hand, which she took most affectionately, at the 
William declared he ‘ was never so wide awake | same time exclaiming,‘‘ My dear brother, how do 
in his life ’°—and Helen, that she ‘was so inter-| you do? I have been long wishingto see you. I 
ested in her aunt’s narration, it was very possi-| think the Lord must have sent you. How good he 
ble she might soon become a convert to the utility | is.” I inquired after the state ofher mind. “I am 
of'Tracts, and therefore begged her to go on.’ | a poor unworthy body,” she replied, ‘ but bless 
—_—_ a = rams =4 'the Lord, Iam happy, happy, happy.” I think 
NARRATIVE. you must have a desire to depart and be with 
ee a —(Chiist. ‘If it be the Lord’s will,’”’ she said, 
A LOVELY COTTAGE SCENE. | **J am happier now than I deserve to be, and I 
’ ‘¢ Her end was full of peace, am afraid to ask him for any thing more, lest I 
Fitting her piety, uniform, serene. ; should be a little selfish.” But God has promised 
~ Twas rather the deep humble calm of faith, to give you all needed blessings through Christ, 
om her igh trinmiph; and cestenhigd more who alone is worthy; and is it not the privilege 
e unnoticed setting of a elear day’s sun, bil : : 
Than his admired departure in a blaze of Christians to pray and anxiously desire to be 
Of glory, bursting from a clouded course.’?’ Witcox. delivered from their body of sin and death? She 
Some of the most interesting moments of a; #9*wered, ‘‘we are frail ignorant creatures, and 
clergyman’s life, are frequently those which he is | cannot tell what blessings are necessary for us, and 
called to spend by the bed-side of the dying be- | then all blessings are gifts through ‘Christ, and 
liever. It is there he beholds, as it were, all the | Poor sinners ought to be willing to wait patiently 
graces of the Christian character brightening and ‘till they are offered. If it be the Lord’s will, I 
gathering into one point; like the various colors | have thought sometimes, though I have been al- 
podye bow, growing more and more distinct on | ™ost afraid to express it, that I would like to be 
| 
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the evening cioud, the nearer the sun sinks to; with my blessed Savoiur; but my poor dear, 
the horizon. A scene, similar to this, was pre- | Children—” pointing to two of them on the op- 
| Sented to the writer during one of his excursions , posite side of the room, and exhibiting in her 
| through his parish some time since, which is per- | Soon ao = the conflicting hy of Rs 
| haps worth recording. ; | ristian mother—at one moment drawn up by 


It was early one morning in autumn, as I was | 


her desire to see her Saviour; and at anotlier, 


} ° - 
whom our Tracts, if circulated, might be as suc- ; on the point of leaving the house of one of my et. down rd the mg Semen, ig 
cessful, perhaps, as in our ownland. It has been | Parishioners, I overheard some of the family re- | **¢T ge wy ee ° u — “i = dig 
one of the first efforts of the missionaries, after ac- | marking. that Mrs. , a near neighbor and perce te wean Py eee gee ph ye peaage ieee 
quiring a knowledge of the language of the coun- | Boca ~itinigys weshae oper areca A otha 


an amiable Christian, was sick, nigh unto death. | "ij h f k d humilit Th, 
: Though personally a stranger, I immediately re- | OT@!ary Share of meeckness and humility. ig 
try where they were stationed, and preparing a | gn p y ger, abt decay of her constitution had already procecded 


printing press for operation, to translate and pub- | solved upon making her a visit, and in huinble . . F 

lish ion whet yh rhe ieee: ‘iad nRecrel pat | imitation of the good Samaritan, to pour the oil | $° far as to forbid the hope aun an ultimate 

Tracts. These they would consider necessary | Of joy into the wounded heart, and io bind up | hail ena } ~ wage onde ge Bons gi rt 7 
. . . - tt ‘. | Vas 

companions in all their travels, and scatter them | the broken spirit. The sky presented a bright | ‘ral and broken tenement ot clay, and was ony 





wherever opportunity offered. But the number | 
they have been able to print, with their limited | 
means, compared with the wants of the people, is | 
very small. In 1822,.an active Christian, feeling | 
the vast importance of circulating Tracts among | 
the heathen in their own language, contributed | 
$50 of.the avails of the Christian Almanack, sold | 
by himself, to publish Tracts in the Mahratta lan- | 
guage. Now this sum would print more than 6000 
copies of a Tract of eight pages, which might be 
extensively circulated and read among the mil- 
lions of that people. 

Mrs. Stanwood had just finished this sentence, 
when Charles burst into a hearty laugh. All the 
cirele raised their eyes to ascertain the cause of 
such an unceremonious and abrupt departue from 
all the rules of propriety and courtesy. 

Poor Henry was found to be the cause; he 
was fast asleep on his cricket, and had been for 
some time multiplying his nods and bows, to 








and beautiful emblem of the heavenly world; Le- 
ing perfectly pure and cloudless; while what | 
seemed an ocean of fading and falling leaves, | 
spread around, was well calculated to remind me , 
of the fickle and transitory nature of all earthly ' 
enjoyments. On the right, the eye could catch , 
here and there a glimpse of the distant Blue | 
Ridge, as it swept towards the south-west, with | 
a dark base, but with its upper edge ‘‘ melting | 
away into the light of heaven.’’ On the left and | 
within a mile, ran a disjointed range of dark, | 
wild, ragged hills, with occasionally a strip of | 
cultivated land shooting up their almost perpen- 


: : 
dicular sides. Over the interval between these 


} 


two ranges, were scattered many single peaks of | 


the most grotesque and fanciful appearance, and | 
surrounded by large plantations, broken into | 
smooth, circular, heavy swells, resembling the 
sea after a violent storm. A small district in| 
this neighborhood, from its having been re- 


waiting the summons of death to take its flight 
to the bosom of its Redeemer. Her cup of 


| spiritual comfort, even under these circumstances 


of bodily pain and weakness, was overflowing; 
so that instead of administering, I found myself 
in the situation of one administered unto. Her 
sweet complacent smile, and the calmness with 
which she talked of going home to her heavenly 
Father’s residence, were sufficient to make the 
heart sick of this world of sin and tribulation. I 
must confess that I felt a momentary wish to 
place me in her stead. She manifested so much 
serenity and composure, as to make one almost 
believe that she was actually breathing the at- 
mosphere of heaven. I told her that as my time 
was limited, I was compelled to take rather a 
hasty leave of her. At her request I sung the 
ymn beginning, “I would not live alway,” 
and then commended her to God in prayer. On 
leaving, she begged me, if possible, to repeat my 
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visit. ‘‘O you are kind, very, kind, to think -of', 
such a poor unworthy body as I am. But the 
Lord must have sept you, bless his holy. name. 
I have wished to see.you ever since I heard you} 
preach your first sermon here. { thought it was 
all meant for me. I never had such feelings in 
my life, and it was such a dark, gloomy day, and 
the congregation was so still and solemn, I felt as 
if it was a warning tome. I thought I could 
hear my Saviour say, Behold I stand at the door 
and knock! God bless you, God bless you.” 

As I left this humble cottage, and was riding 
leisurely along, I could not avoid reflecting with 
surprise at having found so much of Christian 
experience and spiritual fruit in a place so un- 
promising in its external appearance, and ap- 
parently so secluded from the means of grace 
Never did those often-quoted, but beautiful lines 
of Gray seem to me to be more appropriate: — 

‘¢ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on th desert air.” 

How delightful is the task of the spiritual 
shepherd, thought I—to visit the sick, to guide 
the wandering, to comfort the feeble minded, to 
warn the inveterate, to guard the young, and to 
prepare them all for the green pastures and the 
still waters of the great shepherd’s peaceful 
kingdom above. One such incident as this is— 
must be to the Christian minister’s heart, a more 
than sufficient compensation for days of toil and 
nights of wakefulness. Lovely disciple of Christ, 
thou art not destined to remain very long an in- 
habitant of this weeping, bleeding, dying world. 
Perhaps when I see thee again, thou wilt be a 
bright seraph standing near the throne of God. 
If then I can add one gem to thy crown of joy, or 
one note to thy song, or even smooth and soften 
thy passage to thy heavenly home, the time, the 
toil, the self-denial, will be well rewarded. 

In the providence of God, many weeks passed 
away before I was permitted to visit this part of 
my parish a second time. On my return, the 
event which I was expecting with so much cer- 
tainty, I found had not arrived. The blessed 
Saviour evidently designed to make the declivity 
from life to death, as easy and gentle to the poor 
sufferer as possible. She still lingered on the 
outermost verge of time, and just ready to step 
upon the threshold of eternity. She manifested 
the same peace and serenity she did when I saw 





get to heaven, we shall be one, and why not be maternal affection and despair; at last the silence 
one here? I think I can say with my Saviour, | was broken by a bitter lamentation: ‘‘ Oh! it is 
Who is my mother, and who are my brethren? enough! my son, myson! Why hast thou pierced 
Whosoever shall do the will of my Father which is’ my heart with pains that no tongue can tell? Oh, 
in heaven, the same is my brother and sister and| wretched woman, that I have lived to see this 
mother. | day, in which every stream of life is rendered bit- 

Lastly, we may learn how to disarm death of ter, by this, my son, my first born son!’ This 
its terrors, viz. by thinking and conversing much | scene filled my soul with emotions before un- 
about our heavenly inheritance. Death is never | known, and after some efforts, I so far subdued 
more shocking than ‘to him who is at ease in| my feelings as to offer her a word of consolation, 


his possessions, who, counting on long years of| and from the parable of the prodigal son, spoke of 
pleasure here, is quite unfurnished for the world | 





to come.” But if we are striving to lay up for! 
ourselves treasures in heaven, our hearts will be 
there also, and then shall we ‘‘die the death of | 
the rigteous,”’ and our ‘‘ last end will be like | 
his.”"—Episcopal Recorder. 











MORALITY. | 





From the New-Castle (Ky.) Advertiser. 
THE DISTRESSED MOTHER. 

Mr. L. was the son of the Rev. Mr. whose 
family was large and respectable, and the most in- 
teresting of any in my acquaintance. I will not 
stop to relate the history of their early life, nor 
point to the domestic happiness which they enjoyed 

















while the fire of devotion burned on the family 
altar, evening and morning, and every child was 
taught to lisp a Saviour’s name. Suffice it to say 
that they had all the happiness and honor that al- 
ways results from the exercises of patriotic, phi- 
lanthropic, and christian principles. The rever- 
end father had not begun to feel the growing in- 
firmities of age, until with pleasure he saw sons 
rising into life, and occupying if not the most hon- 
orable, the most useful stations in the community. 
By their virtue and intelligence they endeared 
themselves to all who knew them. The mother | 
had scarcely become conscious that the bloom of: 
youth was fading, until blessed with daughters, | 
whose beauty, intelligence, amiable dispositions 
and virtue, were the admiration of the whole city. | 

Over a family thus blessed, a minister of relig- 
ion could preside with dignity and paternal affec- 
tion. Several years had elasped before the stream 
out of which they drank the pleasures of an earthly 
paradise became contaminated; and a person un-' 
acquainted with the precariousness of all terres-| 

















her last. She said that she was waiting as pa- 
tiently as she could for the coming of her Lord. 
All her expressions, which on account of her ex- 


treme debility were few, uniformly indicated the | away time, but to emulate the virtue, simplicity 
Once | and industry, which I never failed to see. 


happiest and sweetest frame of mind. 
more I sang and prayed for her, and as it ulti- 
mately proved, bade her adieu for the last time in 
this world. 
made, her frail and delicate body was sleeping 
beneath the green turf of the valley, and her 
meek and quiet spirit was resting in the bosom 
of that Saviour who had made and redeemed it. 
She died sitting in her chair. Her departure was 
so calm and peaceful, that her position was not 
disturbed in the least degree, and her countenance 
was so composed that no one was able till some 
time after she had gone, to discover that she had 
not been sleeping. 


Thus I have given a faithful, though a rough 


sketch of this amiable Christian mother, from what made an effort to sit down, but his eyes deceived 
\ him, he fellin the centre of the parlor. 


I remember to have seen and heard during my two 
short visits. This simple story will furnish us with 
two or three valuable lessons. 


First, that holiness of heart and life does not'| 
always correspond with the means of grace en-| 


joyed. - Here among these distant mountains, and 
with but few opportunities for religious improve- 
ment, lived one who, in point of Christian excel- 
lenee, I am confident outstripped many, many of 
her more highly favored sisters in our towns and 
cities. 

Seeondly, I learned also that religion is, ac- 
cording to its purity and genuineness, more or 
less ready to extend the righthand of fellowship to 
all the real disciples of Christ. I repeatedly heard 
our departed sister remark, ‘‘ Well, when we all 


Before another visitation could bejure, and the countenances which had hitherto 


trial bliss, would have thought the family was des- 
tined to perpetuate it until exchanged for pleas- 
ures unmingled and joys untold. As might be 
expected, I continued my visits not merely to pass 


After a while, however, I thought I discovered | 
a partial veil thrown over many sources of pleas- 


shone with unbeclouded lustre; first I could not be- 
lieve myself, and near a year had passed before I 
could credit the conviction of my own judgment. 
My visits, in consequence ofan extended acquain- 
tance and increasing duties, became less frequent. 
One Sabbath evening I called, and while conver- 
sing with the mother and daughters, the eldest 
son, the beloved of all, a man of affable manners, 
tall and commanding in his appearance, entered 
the room; but the inebriating draught had pros- 








) 


trated both his physical and mental powers; he 


It is un- 
necessary to say his eyes were red, his fact bloat- 








ed, his clothes muddy. His sisters, who had used 
every effort to reform and conceal the failings of 
a brother, could suppress their grief no longer, 
but with anguish and mortification, retired to weep 
over him, whom floods of tears could not reform, 
and for whose conduct the bitterest groans and 
lamentations can never atone. The unfortunate 
object, who had forfeited all claims to parental af- 


the possibility of reform;—but in vain; she refused 
to be comforted, saying she had often bathed his 
bosom in tears; he had often promised to turn, 
and as often failed. Nothing could prevail. The 
horror of the family, the wooing voice of sisters, 
the gray hairs of the venerable father, the ever 
softening heart of her who gave him birth, the 
growing prospects of reputation, and all the ineffa- 
ble joys of immortality and a crown united with 
eternal truth, fell powerless at his feet. No pic- 
ture which she could draw of things real and im- 
aginary; the haunted abodes of wretchedness; 
the devotees of Bacchus, the stings and pangs. of 
a perpetual death, and the gnawings of the undying 
worm, could quench his thirst for that which he 
knew was to canker the vital spark. His habits 
were formed, his sense of honor lost, the noble 
and aspiring feelirgs of his soul, were extinct; 
the image in which he was created, effaced; and 
the candle of life almost gone. 

His dissipation having become notorious, the’ 
sympathies of all his friends were excited; but 
this, however consoling, can never blot out the 
stain which is indelibly written in the history and 
memory of a family. About six months after, I 
attended his funeral.—Never shall I forget the 
impression made on my mind at that time, for it 
was no ordinary mourning. The loss of a broth- 
er, who was otherwise affectionate and amiable, 
the stigma of a drunkard, and the blighted hopes 
of parents, were all forgotten at the remembrance 
of the passage, ‘‘ No drunkard shall inherit the 
kingdom of Heaven.”” The officiating minister en- 
tered: his appearance was grave and command- 
ing; a profound silence pervaded, except the sup- 
pressed sobs of a heart broken mother. The ser- 
vices were conducted with a solemnity and awe 
that brought eternity in full view. The unaffec- 
ted simplicity and eloquence of the minister, to- 
gether with the tears and grief of the relatives, 
when they looked on him for the last time, my 
feelings will not permit me to describe. 

Let this be a solemn warning to every youth; 
and let them know that nothing but entire abstinence, 


is an effectual assurance against the history just 
given. 








THE NURSERY. 








CONFESSION OF FAULTS. 


Benjamin Freeman had often heard his father 
say that he ought never to deny the faults he had 
committed; but that he should always ingenuously 
speak the truth. Benjamin, like a good child, 
recollected this, and resolved to act accordingly. 
When he came home, therefore, and his father 
said, ‘‘ Where have you been to-day? What have 
you done?”’ Benjamin mentioned all the places 
he had been in, all the persons he had seen, and 
all the amusements in which he had been en- 
gaged. 

By accident, heone day broke a beautiful china 
ornament, called a vase. As he was alone when 
this happened, he could easily have concealed his 
share in the misfortune. The suspicion would 
probably have fallen on one of the domestics, ra- 
ther than on him; but Benjamin was incapable of 
the least deception; he would, besides, have been 





fection, and the soft and angelic love of sisters, 
was taken by a younger brother and servant to 
his room, where he was kindly treated.—After 
this scene, my attention was turned to his mother, 





who, for a moment, uttered not a word; but her | 
countenance indicated a mind struggling between 


very sorry to have brought any of the servants 
into disgrace for an accident in which he only was 
concerned: he resolved, therefore, to go immedi- 
ately to his father, to whom he eaid, with tears in 
his eyes, ‘‘ Papa, a great misfortune has hap- 


ened to me; I have broken your porcelain vase.” 
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His father was much vexed, because the vase! 
Nev- 


had been given him by a particular friend. 


| Edmund was also very apt to be tardy at school. 
|He would come running in, after all the other 


ertheless, as Benjamin, by willingly acknowledg- | boys were seated, and would wonder that it was 


ing his fault, had given a new proof of his regard | so late. 


to truth, his father did not scold him, but merely 


made him pay a little forfeit, to warn him of being 


so careless for the future; and recommended him 
to continue to speak the truth upon all occasions. 

Benjamin faithfully followed this advice. He 
spoke truth at school, as well as elsewhere. It 
sometinies happened that he was not so diligent 


and studious as he might have been; but he never | 


endeavored, by tricks and falsehoods, to excuse 


his faults. On the contrary, if he had not per-| 


formed his duty; or if he did not know his lessons 
perfectly and his master asked the reason, he re- 
plied ingenuously: ‘‘ Forgive me this negligence, 
sir, for 1 confess I have been extremely indolent to- 
day ;”’ or, perhaps he acknowledged that he had ta- 
ken so much pleasure in play, that he had entirely 
forgotten he had still something to learn. This in- 
genuousness made his master love him better than 
any of his other scholars, who always assigned 
false reasons to exculpate themselves when they 
had done any thing wrong. 

One day, however, there happened an affair at 
school which had nearly deprived poor Benjamin 
of all his reputation for sincerity. One of his 
school-fellows, a very wicked boy, had stolentwo 
pretty medals, which were intended as rewards 
for those scholars who performed their duty best. 

The master, in order to discover who had per- 
petrated this crime, ordered all the scholars to 
bring their satchels to be examined. Immediate- 
ly the robber, fearful of being discovered and 
chastised, very wickedly put the medals into 
Benjamin’s satchel. 

Several scholars had already brought their sat- 
chels, but nothing wasto befound. Benjamin, at 
length, brought his; but, in presenting it, behold, 
the.medals fell to the ground! The poor boy was 


astonished; nevertheless, he was not confused, | 


but picking them up, he gave them to his master. 

‘Is it you, Benjamin,” said he, ‘‘ who have 
robbed me of these articles?”? ‘* Nosir,” replied 
the innocent youth, ‘‘ I know not who could have 
put them into my satchel.” 

Under such circumstances, the master would 
not have believed any other boy; but he knew 
that he could rely on Benjamin’s word: ‘* No, my 
boy,” said he, ‘* you have not stolen my medals; 
you would have acknowledged the truth, I am 
sure. Some bad boy must have put them into your 
satchel.”? Then turning to the scholars, he said: 

** Which among you has been so wicked as 
to steal these things, and put them into Benjamin’s 
satchel?” 

They all declared themselves innocent; but he 
that was guilty soon betrayed himself. He col- 
ored deeply; and, on being pressed by the mas- 
ter, he acknowledged the fault, and was severely 
punished. Benjamin, on the contrary, saw his in- 
nocence triumph; and, when he returned home, he 
said to his father,— 

‘*What thanks I owe you, my dear papa! Ifyou 
had not taught me to speak the truth, and to con- 
fess all my faults, I should have been despised and 
punished for a crime, which I never thought of 
committing.” [Parley’s Magazine. 





EDMUND AND HIs DOG. 

There was once a little boy named Edmund. 
He was generally mindful and good-natured; but 
he had one fault, of which his parents found it 
difficult to cure him: he was too fond of delay. 
If he was sent upon a short errand, he would of- 
ten stop by the read, and pass an hour in seeing 
the men mow down the grass. Or, he would lean 
over the railing of the bridge, that crossed the river, 
and gaze upon the water as it flowed swiftly under- 
neath. Sometimes, he would crook apin, and tying 
it to a piece of twine, throw it into the stream, totry 
his luck at angling. I suspect that he was never 
a very successful fisherman, although, occasion- 


ally he used to boast of having had a ‘‘ glorious 
nibble,» 


It was in vain, that his master repriman- 
{ded him, and that his parents advised him: his 
habit of delay still clung to him. 
Among his other indulgences, Edmund had a 
) dog, which was called, after one of its ancestors, 
Ponto. This dog was a good deal like his owner, 
| of whom he was very fond. He would follow 
| Edmund in his saunter to school, and lay upon the 
doorsteps, until the boys were dismissed. Ponto 
; would then wag his tail, and leap upon his young 
, master, as if to let him know how glad he was to 
‘see him again. But Ponto, I am sorry to say, 
,Was a very mischevious dog. He would hunt 
among the bushes, and when he found a little 
bird’s nest with some pretty eggs in it, he would 
seize it in his mouth, and bound away, to lay it at 
the feet of Edmund. Ponto would also take a 
wicked pleasure in frightening the cat, and in ex- 
citing the anger of the old hen, with her brood of 
chickens. 
One Saturday afternoon, Edmund asked leave 
to go and visit his cousin, who lived about a mile 
distant. His mother told him that he might go, if 
he would come back before five o’clock. Edmund 
promised that he would not stay beyond that time, 
and whistling for Ponto, he left the house. He had 
not walked far, before he saw some large boys 
playing at foot-ball. 
down to observe the game. Ponto stret~hed him- 
self upon the ground, and sought amusement in 
catching the flies, which buzzed around his head. 
Suddenly a great noise was heard in the road; 
and turning round, Edmund saw a horse running 
away with a chaise, in which a little girl sat, pale 
with terror. Several men were running after the 
horse; and the boys immediately left their play, 
and joined in the chase. Ponto rose up, barked, 
,and leaped forward, as ifto encourage Edmund 
to follow him. Edmund did not hesitate long, 
but jumped from the fence, and followed the other 
boys, 
The horse ran nearly two miles before he was 
caught. The little girl was saved, although she 
was much frightened. Edmund felt very tired 
when he came up tothe spot, where the chaise 
was stopped. The little girl was carried home to 
her father and mother; the horse was led back to 
| the stable; the men went to their work, and the 
boys returned to their play. Edmund and Ponto 
remained alone. 

It was now late in the afternoon. The sun 
was becoming less and less bright. Edmund sat 
down by the side of a brook to rest himself. He 
felt quite tired; but thought that he should be 
able to get home in good season. He concluded 
not to go to his cousin’s house that afternoon. 
Seeing a piece of wood by his side, he threw it 
into the brook. Ponto jumped into the water, 
took the stick in his mouth, and brought it to Ed- 
mund. They played in this way till sunset, and 
then Edmund started up, and took the path towards 
his home. 

The night was approaching fast. The crickets 
were chirping loudly from all sides, and every 
thing seemed to be settling into repose. Edmund 
tried to whistle, and Ponto barked. The trees 
grew thicker as they advanced, and at length Ed- 
mund could not see a single light streaming through 
the leaves. He was not a timid child, and he 
hastened forward with a light heart. But soon he 
perceived that he had missed his way. He was 
very, very tired, and sat down on a large rock to 
repose himself. He thought of his situation, and 
sighed. Ponto leaped up, placed his fore-feet on 
Edmund’s shoulders, and wagged his tail. _Ed- 
mund sighed again. Ponto barked and run away. 

Edmund stood up on the rock, and tried to call 
back the dog. But Ponto had forsaken him in 
his trouble, and he was now all alone. He could 
no longer ay oe: crying. His eyes were blinded 
with tears. The night grew darker and darker, 
and the grass was wet with dew. 

After he had sat nearly an hour upon the rock, 








Climbing a fence, he sat’ 








Edmund heard a loud rustling in the bushes. He 
was startled at the sound, but his fears were quieted, 
when he heard the well-known bark of Ponto. 
The next moment, the faithful creature was at bis 
feet. There was then a sound of voices, and Ed- 
mund heard his name shouted by some one at a 
distance. Ponto agai left him, but soon return- 
ed. Two men rushed through the bushes. One 
of them was Edmund’s father, and the other, John 
the servant man. 

Edmund returned in safety to his home. His 
mother had suffered the greatest: anxiety on his 
account; and the family had been long in search 
of him. He learned a useful lesson from his ad- 
venture. From that moment, he overcame his 
idle and dilatory habits. 

My young readers! begin early to shun delay, 
for it is dangerous. Go straight forward in every 


thing that you undertake, and never “‘ linger by 
the road,” (ab. 





SABBATH SCHOOL. 
. From the S. S. Instructor. 
THE GOOD ONE SABBATH SCHOOL DOES. 

Sixteen years ago, I was a scholar ina Sabbath 
school, in a small, newly settled town in the State 
of Vermont. The superintendent of that school 
is now settled in the ministry in the State of New 
York. Ofthose who were then scholars in that 
school, one, if not more, has represented his na- 
tive town in the Legislature of the State; two are 
settled as physicians; one is a minister of the gos- 
pel in S , Upper Canada; one was recently 
settled in the ministry in C e, in this State; 
and one is superintendent of a Sabbath school in 
this State, while several are leading and useful 
members of society and of the church of Christ in 
their native town. Others have removed from 
their native town, and are settled in various and 
distant parts of our country, with whose subse- 
quent history I am unacquainted; some of these 
are, however, professors of religion and are, I 
doubt not, teachers or superintendents of Sabbath 
schools; for they know how to appreciate the val- 
ue of these institutions. 

I am well persuaded but for that little Sabbath 
schoo] some of these individuals would never have 
occupied the stations they now fill; or at least 
would have been destitute of some of the qualifi- 
cations they now possess for those stations. That 
little schoo] still lives, and when I last visited it, 
was in vigorous operation, training up other youth, 
I trust, for superintendents, ministers of the gospel, 
or for some other important trust. 

Who can tell how many immortals, through the 
instrumentality of that humble school, or of 
those who have once been connected with it, will 
be prepared for the society of heaven, and -have 
reason to bless Ged for its existence forever? — 
And who that is a friend to the Redeemer, will 
not go forward and do all in his power to increase 
and improve these invaluable institutions? P—, 

















INTERESTING SOCIETY. 
The pious students in Waterville college or- 
anized themselves in the spring of 1831 in a 
United Brethren Society. The objects ofthis so- 
ciety are to promote personal piety; .and to sus- 
tain meetings, Sabbath schools and Bible classes 
in the destitute places in the vicinity. 

It appears from their report, that they sustain- 
ed, during the past season, seven Sabbath schools, 
and supplied thirteen places with occasional 
preaching; besides many other labors of this 
kind, which they performed in their individual 
capacity. ; 

The present season this society have voted to 
sustain ten Sabbath schools in the vicinity, and 
supply eight places with occasional preaching. 
Some of the places which they are to visit, to 
sustain both Sabbath schools and the preached 
gospel, are ten and twelve miles distant. Ar- 
rangements are made to furnish those with con- 
veyances who are willing to toil in this way for the 
good of souls. 
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This society have also voted to raise five dol- | 
lars to purchase tracts for those who visit these | 
places, to distribute among the inhabitants. 


* Very much good may safely be anticipated from | 





ness of her approaching death. To her weeping 
friends she said, ‘‘ Weep not for me—I trust I 
shall go to heaven.”” When asked by her moth- 
er, ‘* Would you not rather stay awhile longer?” 


the united, organized efforts of this interesting so-| she replied, ‘‘ It is better to go and be with Jesus; 
ciety. Ifa member of this society should not live I shall go now, and I hope that you and papa will 
to enter publicly into the vineyard of his divine | come soon.”” She also exhorted an uncle, who 


years old, the daughter of the keeper whom he had 
killed. He seized the infant round the waist; as gent- 
ly as her mother would have done, lifted it up, and 
caressed and fondled it for some time. All who 
watched him trembled for her safety, expecting every 
moment to see her share the fate of her unfortunate 
father; but the sagacious animal, having turned the 


Master, still he will not have lived in vain. The 
effects of these labors will continue after he shall 
have gone to his rest. [ab. 











OBITUARY. 


was unconverted, to seek the Lord, and meet her 
in heaven. She retained her senses to the last, 
and, with a sweet serenity on her countenance, 
resigned her spirit to God who gave it. 

Turin, N.Y. April 21, 1833. A. TuLter. 








From ‘the Christian Advocate and Journal. 
CHARLOTTE LAVINIA FALES, 

The subject of this memoir, was the daughter 
of Nathan W. and Elizabeth Fales, of this city. 
She was a child of a very extraordinary mould. At 
a very early period she exhibited a fondness for 
reading, especially the Scriptures, and the histo- 
ries of little children that had died in the Lord; 
which she got from the Sabbath schools, of which 
she was a uniformattender. Never wasshe more 


pleased, than when she could protract her stay | 
from bed, by entertaining her parents with the! for the time. 


memoir of some little child that had died happy, | 


or by reading some interesting portion of the word | 


of God. 
On the morning of the Sth of May, she informed | 


her mother that she was sick, which proved a vio- | and at last was successtul. 
During her ill- | 


lent attack of the scarlet fever. 








RELIGION. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A WICKED BOY CONVERTED. 

I once knew a lad of about the age of 12 years, 
who attended a school in B from his third 
year. He also attended a Sabbath school, and at 
two or three different times was observed to be ra- 
ther serious, at one time especially; and his Sab- 
bath school teacher had some hopes forhim. But 
a change of schools wore this seriousness away 





and went into a store in the city; he soon con- 
tracted vicious habits, became involved in trouble 
of a serious nature, and left the store. He tried 
for a long time to get employment in any buisness, 
He went as an ap- 
prentice toa mechanic, and after working beyond 


Not long after he left his day school | 


bahe round three times, quietly laid her down, and 
drew over her some clothing that had fallen off. Af- 
ter this, he stood gazing upon her, motionless and de- 
jected, as if conscious he had done a wrong he could 
not repair. The fatherless babe, from constant famil- 
iarity with the powerful animal, was so little afraid of 
him, that she played with his huge trunk, as she would 
with the paw ofa kitten. From that time he was pas- 
sive and quiet; he was always delighted when the or- 
phan came in sight, and mourned if she were absent 
from him an hour longer than usual. The soldiers in 
the camp often went to see him fondle his little adopted 
one. This elephant soon after began to lose his health, 
and died at the end of six mouths. Those who knew 
the story thought his heart was broken, because he had 
killed his keeper.” [Juvenile Miscellany. 





THE ANT, THE BUTTERFLY, AND THE LARK. 


‘© Wat an extensive prospect! how sublime the 
height I have reached!” exclaimed an ambitious Ant, 
that with great labour and fatigue, had ascended a little 
green hillock at a short distance from its native hill.’ 

‘© A wonderful elevation, indeed !” cried a Butterfly. 





‘* Ah, if you could see the wide landscape which I be- 
| holdin my airy range! Look, how easily I can cross 
| the brook, high over its willow trees; or rise above the 
| towering rocks and pines in the woodland beyond !”? 

| A Lark, building her nest in the shadow of a daisy, 


ness she manifested almost unparalicled patience | his strength over two years, he was employed by | hearing this, was tempted for an instant to spread her 


and fortitude. At the first she betrayed a desire 


a person in the Methodist connexion. He there 


| Wings, and soar to the clouds, to convince the vain But- 


to live; and, what was voiy remarkable, while in | felt a restraint upon him which he had not before | terfly of the narrowness of its boast over the poor dis- 


that state of mind, though she frequently commen- ! 
ced rehearsing the Lord’s prayer, yet she would | 
always stop at the words, ‘‘ Thy will be done.”— 
She, however, brought her own will into subjec- 
tion, and became perfectly resigned to the will of 
her heavenly Father. One morning, as Mrs. 
Fales entered her room, and though extremely ill, 
she found the little sufferer humming some tune. 
‘*What are you singing, my dear?” said her 
mother. She replied, ‘‘Stop, mother, and.I’ll 
tell you.” She requested her mother to join with 
her, and then commenced herself, and sung the 
following lines, with an unearthly tone, and with 
a sweetness that partook ofthe melody ofthe skies: 
“And let this feeble body fail 
And let it faint or die; 
My sul shall quit this mournful vale, 
And soar to worlds on high.” 

Her mother,overpowered with this scene, sunk 
upon her face, and bedewed it with tears, when 
the youthful saint, already ripe for glory, clasped | 
her mother firmly round the neck, and, as if the | 
maternal tie were too tender to be severed, she 
exclaimed, with peculiar emphasis, ‘Come, mother, 
and go with me.’ 

The day she died, she said to her mother, ‘“This 
is my last day—but don’t cry.”’ She then ear- 
nestly repeated the Lord’s prayer throughont three 
times, and observed that that was not all yet. She 
then said that beautiful little prayer set in verse 
for children: — 

*¢ Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray thee, Lord, my soul to keep. 

If | should die before i wake, 

I pray thee, Lord, my soul to take.” 
And, in a few minutes fell in a sweet, but deathly 
sleep, and her happy spirit winged its way to the 
cg of God, on the morning of the 16th of 





ay, between the eichth and ninth year of her | __ 


age. J. C. Harkness. 
Washington city, May 20, 1833. 


CATHARINE KELSEY, 


A youthful disciple of the Lord Jesus, departed | 


this life on the 30th of March last. She wasthe only 
child of Alvin and [liza Kelsey of West Turin, 
Lewis county, N. ¥Y.—About six months before 
her death, she became a subject of converting 
grace, from which time she delighted greatly in 
the service of God, and would often raise her voice 
after her parents had prayed (in family prayer.) Du- 
ring her severe illness she often spoke with calm- 





experienced; he abandoned his vicious habits and 
regarded the Sabbath as the day of the Lord. 
Ere four months had rolled away, since he en- 
tered his new situation, the spirit of God began a 
good work in his beart. He was observed to be 
laboring under anxiety of mind; his master spoke 
to him in soothing language, when he opened his 
heart to his master, who instructed him in the 
things which pertained to his eternal welfare. The 
work of conviction became deepened: the youth 
attended meetings, but found no relief; he sought 
the Lord with unceasing cries, for over four 
weeks, when he spoke peace to his troubled soul. 
From this moment, he has been, in word and 
deed, a follower of the meek and lowly Jesus.— 
He is ow a worthy member of the Church of 
Christ, and engaged as a teacher in a Sabbath 
school. Yes; he who was once sv wicked isnow 
« vandidate for the kingdom of heaven; walking 
in the path of duty, and letting his light shine, that 
his companions, friends and relatives may take 
knowledge of him that he has felt the power of 
God on earth to forgive sins. 

Here is an instance to encourage teachers to 
be faithful in the discharge of their duty to their 
scholars. The seed sown in the heart of the 


|youth, above spoken of, took deep root; in due 


time put forth buds and blossoms, and now many 
are witnessing the fruit thereof. 

Be not discouraged, fellow-teachers, in the labor 
of Jove in which you are engaged; though you do 
not see the fruit of your toil in this world, yet in a 
better world than this, those entrusted to your care 
for religious instruction, by the hand of Provi- 
dence, will rise up and call you blessed! 

A Sassatn Scnoot Tracuer. 





MISCELLANY. 


ANECDOTE OF AN ELEPHANT. 
A fine elephant in Hindostan, had a fit of madness, 











which rendered him so unmanageable, that it became 
necessary tochain him. One dark night, he broke 
his fetters, and ran wild, driving every thing before 
him, and roaring and trumpeting with his trunk. He 
was pursued by spearmen, and this rendered him more 
furious; he struck at everything that came in his way, 
and fivally killed his keeper by a single blow from his 
crunk. ‘‘ The moment he perceived the man did not 
rise, he suddenly stopped, and locked at him with a 
very carnest, pitiful expression. After »ausing for 





some seconds, he ran to the place from which he had 
first broken loose, in front of which lay a child two 


‘concerted Ant. But, modest and wise, she continued 
| weaving her lowly nest, reflecting she could but act 
| the part which she had just despised, since there were 
| heights to which she herself had never attained; and 
, that.the eagle might disdain her proudest flight as he 
| ascended high in the blue heavens, as far above her as 
she could rise above the gay insect, the slight texture of 
whose wings were formed to float from bloom to bl6om, 
| just above the surface of the verdant earth. 
| Morar. The vain may learn humility, by com- 
‘paring themselves, not with the ignorant, but with 
| the wise. . ib. 











A CHILD’S MORNING THOUGHTS, 


See the sun, how broad and red! 
He seems to touch that elm tree’s head; 
See, about him cling in crowds, 
Crimson, blue, and golden clouds; 
And the sky above him glows, 
With a color like the rose. 
See, what little shining beads 
Hang upon the flowers and weeds, 
All the lawn is covered quite 
| With a veil of watery white; 
| And the distant meadows seem 
| Almost hid in misty steam. 
Happy birds are on the wing; 
Hark! how loud and sweet they sing! 
See that speck upon the sky,— 
°Tis a lark; I saw her fly. 
Happy birds! I’m happy too; 
I will skip and sing with you. 
But before T run to play, 
Let me not forget to pray 
‘lo Him who kept me through the night, 
Woke me with the morning light; 
Made fcr sleep the darkness dim, 
And the day to worship him. 
Lord! mey every rising sun 
See a betier life begun! 
May I love and serve thee more 
Than I ever loved before! 
In my work and in my play, 
Be thou, Lord, with me to-day? 
(Ch. Guardian. 











NOTE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

When the Youth’s Companion is returned to this office, 
with the intention to have it stopped, the name of the sub- 
scriber with the place of residence, (remember ‘this) the 
place of residence, should be plainly written upon it. By 
subscribers’ neglecting this precaution, in several instances, 
we have been prevented from complying with their wishes. 
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